














Woolworth on the Move 




Swirling models wearing the latest fashions available in Woolworth stores dramatize the color, youth¬ 
fulness, styling and variety that keep Woolworth “on the move” in merchandising. 
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To the Shareholders: 

Sales of consolidated companies increased 6.06 percent to 
$1,668,839,775, surpassing the record-setting 1966 total of 
$1,573,470,416. Net income for 1967 amounted to $66,138,- 
032 or $2.29 per share, which compares with $67,700,573 or 
$2.34 per share for 1966. Net income for 1967 includes an 
amount of $1,079,828 received from the U. S. Government for 
a German war loss claim. This recovery is not subject to fed¬ 
eral income taxes. 

Our equity in the operating income of F. W. Woolworth and 
Co., Limited, England, decreased 11<£ per share, resulting par¬ 
tially from the devaluation of the pound and from increased 
British taxes. Additionally, a charge to income of $1,543,138 
or 5c* per share covering the write-down of our equity in the net 
assets other than fixed assets of F. W. Woolworth and Co., Lim¬ 
ited, England, resulted from the devaluation of the pound. 

Growth, progress and change—matching the dynamic retail¬ 
ing trends of the 60's—marked the 1967 operations of F, W. 
Woolworth Co. as, for the 5th consecutive year, our domestic 
operations achieved gains in sales and earnings. They con¬ 
tributed substantially to the consolidated companies’ increase 
in earnings of 1per share, an increase of over 8 percent. 

During the year the Company opened 18 new Woolworth 
stores and 15 new Woolco stores in the United States and Can¬ 
ada. All the new stores are located in dominant, high volume 
locations serving areas of rapid population growth, and all but 
one are located in shopping centers. With size of stores be¬ 
coming a more significant factor in retailing success every 
year, Woolworth has kept pace with the trend by tripling the 
size of its average store over the past ten years. We have also 
enlarged sales space from approximately 60 percent to 80 per¬ 
cent of total store space. 

In previous corporate reports we have made reference to 


Woolworth Department Stores. However, since these stores are, 
in fact, actually successful extensions of our dominant variety 
stores, they will be classified as “dominant stores” in all future 
references. 

Designed to carry the diversified and expanded lines of mer¬ 
chandise now handled by Woolworth, all categories of our 
new stores are equipped with the most modern fixtures and 
facilities. They provide maximum efficiency of operation as 
weil as the comfort and convenience today’s consumers de¬ 
mand of their shopping environment. In 1967 Woolworth spent 
$56,446,352 on property additions and improvements. Net 
property additions totalled $54,719,523. 

Woolworth made substantial progress in 1967 toward achiev¬ 
ing dominance in the promotional department store field with 
the further expansion of the Woolco division. The opening of 
the 15 new stores in 1967 brought the overall Woolco Depart¬ 
ment Store total to 67 stores in the United States and Canada 
with an aggregate 7,692,324 square feet of floor space. The 
Woolco division continued the diversification and upgrading of 
its merchandise and the expansion of the multiple-store pro¬ 
gram in which several Woolco Department Stores are located 
in the same community. 

The wholly-owned Kinney Shoe Corporation, continuing to 
fulfill the promise held for it when it was acquired by Wool- 
worth in 1963, achieved its 24th consecutive year of record 
sales in 1967. Kinney, which now serves more than 25,000,000 
retail customers annually, opened 82 new retail units in the 
United States and 8 in Canada during the year. 

Expanding and modernizing its manufacturing and distribu¬ 
tion facilities, Kinney put into operation in 1967 a new factory 
for producing boys’ shoes in Romney, West Virginia and also a. 
large new distribution center at Mechanicsburg, Pennsylvania. 
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Kinney Shoes of Canada, Limited, added a second factory in 
1967 by acquiring Maxine Footwear, Inc., Canadian manufac¬ 
turers of women’s footwear. 

A pioneer and leader in American retailing abroad, Wool- 
worth's international operations made progress in 1967. High¬ 
lights included the opening of the first Woolco Department 
Store in England and the first Woolworth store in Spain. F. W. 
Woolworth and Co., Limited, England, opened 8 new stores and 
enlarged or modernized 45 others. 

The operations of F. W. Woolworth (Japan) Ltd., the Com¬ 
pany's Japanese import-export organization, continued to show 
encouraging promise. F. W. Woolworth Co. G.m.b.H., our German 
subsidiary, celebrated its 40th Anniversary by opening 8 new 
stores and a cafeteria and beginning construction of a large, 
new office building in Frankfurt. 

In 1967, as in past years, the Company's progress was due in 
a major degree to the cooperation and capabilities of its sup¬ 
pliers and to the loyalty, industry and skills of its employees 
who have risen to the challenges of the times to maintain and 
expand Woolworth’s position of retailing leadership. During 
1967, in a gratifying vote of confidence in the Company's future, 
employees purchased 127,702 shares of F. W. Woolworth Co. 
stock through the Stock Purchase Plan. 

People, both with the Company and in the communities in 
which it is represented, have always been a primary concern of 


the F. W. Woolworth Co. This was an important element in the 
plan, announced in October 1967, to spend some $2,000,000 
in the enlargement and modernization of the Woolworth store 
at 216 West 125th Street, New York City, in the middle of Har¬ 
lem's business district. The new store, besides offering con¬ 
sumers greatly expanded and upgraded lines of merchandise 
and services, will also offer area residents rewarding, new op¬ 
portunities for employment. 

At the close of 1967 Mr, Allan P. Kirby announced his retire¬ 
ment from our Board of Directors. He was elected to a director¬ 
ship on April 12, 1939, succeeding his father, Mr. Fred M. Kirby, 
a co-founder of F. W. Woolworth Co. Mr. Kirby's many years of 
valuable service on the Board and his sincere interest in the 
affairs of the Company are greatly appreciated. 

With retailing spending continuing to increase, 1968 should 
be another good year in both sales and earnings for Woolworth 
as the Company continues to open new stores and expand and 
upgrade its merchandise lines in this country and abroad. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Chairman of the Board President 

February 14, 1968 


Consolidated Statistics in Brief 





For the year: 


1967 


1966 

Sales. 

$1,668,839,775 

$1,573,470,416 

Income of consolidated companies. 

$ 

40,685,168 

$ 

37,546,359 

Equity in operating income of F. W. Woolworth and Co., Limited, England . 

$ 

26,996,002 

$ 

30,154,214 

Provision for devaluation of English pound sterling (Note A). 

$ 

(1,543,138) 



Net income. 

$ 

66,138,032 

$ 

67,700,573 

Taxes: federal, state and local. 

$ 

75,126,236 

$ 

68,822,934 

Depreciation and amortization. 

$ 

37,137,944 

$ 

35,050,625 

Capital expenditures. 

$ 

56,446,352 

$ 

54,953,710 

At the end of the year: 

Working capital. 

$ 

280,211,276 

$ 

254,178,080 

Long-term debt. 

$ 

146,223,300 

$ 

143,877,405 

Shareholders' equity in net assets. 

$ 

695,924,100 

$ 

657,554,371 

Number of shareholders of record. 


120,546 


123,350 

Per common share: 





Based on weighted average number of shares outstanding during the year. 





Net income. 


$ 2.29 


$ 2.34 

Taxes . 


$ 2.60 


$ 2.37 

Dividends. 


$ 1.00 


$ 1.00 

Shareholders’ equity.*. 


$24.04 


$22.69 
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Management and Momentum 



From Woolworth's decision to enter a new market to the 
welcoming of the first customer, nothing is left to chance. 
Management sees to it that the location of the store site, the 
design of the store itself, the choice of merchandise, the ad¬ 
vertising and promotional approach, the buying, warehousing, 
pricing, delivering and displaying of goods are all the result of 
detailed, coordinated planning based on modern research. 
Each new store is scientifically designed to succeed. 

All elements of the Company's growth plan are keyed to the 
needs, wants, tastes, habits, concentration and buying power 
of the "new” consumer of today, who has more money to 
spend for more things than ever before. At the same time, this 
"new" consumer's demands are high when it comes to the 
quality and styling of goods as well as the attractiveness, com¬ 
fort and convenience of the overall shopping environment. 

Responding to these powerful consumer desires, the Com¬ 
pany has made distinct strides in the development of dominant 
Woolworth stores, and Woolco Department Stores. The new 
stores are vastly larger and also much more efficient, com¬ 
fortable, attractive, and conveniently located. The lines of 
merchandise carried by Woolworth and Woolco stores have 
been expanded as well as dramatically upgraded in quality 
and styling. 

Changing to meet the needs of an era in which change oc¬ 
curs with unparalleled rapidity, Woolworth has not only kept 
up with change but has capitalized on it as the world's largest 
variety chain and the fourth largest retail enterprise of any 


1. John S. Roberts, Executive Vice-President. 2. John E. Stromenger, 
Vice-President—Merchandising. 3. Keith L. Sumner, Vice-President — 
Expense. 4. Hubert P. Smith, Vice-President—Public Relations. 5. 
Harry B. Fogerson, Vice-President — Real Estate. 6. W. Robert Harris, 
Vice-President — Sales Promotion. 7. James R. Webb, Vice-President 
and Treasurer. 8. Harold W. Bode, Vice-President—Restaurant Opera¬ 
tions. 9. Lester F. Davis, Vice-President and General Manager — Woolco 
Department Stores Division. 10. Robert W. Young, Vice-President — 
Personnel. 11. Henry R. Wilson, Vice-President — International. 12. 
Caryl T. Halldorson, Secretary and Assistant Treasurer. 13, Robert G. 
Zimmermann, Comptroller and Assistant Treasurer. 14. Walter E, 
Saunders, Vice-President— Construction. 
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kind, grocery and supermarket business excepted. At the same 
time, with its buying, distribution and merchandising capabili¬ 
ties, the Company has become one of the most flexible and 
soundly based organizations of its kind. The leading Ameri¬ 
can retailer in international operations, Woolworth is already 
established and moving ahead in six foreign countries as well 
as in the United States and Puerto Rico. 

Domestically the Woolworth organizational structure is based 
on eight relatively autonomous regions: Northeastern, Mid- 
Atlantic, Southeastern, East Central, North Central, South Cen¬ 
tral, Midwestern, and Pacific. Each region is under the direction 
of a Regional Vice-President, who, together with a full operating 
staff, supervises up to 300 stores. 

In recent years, with the emphasis on the establishment of 
a consistent “total" approach to such elements as advertising, 
display, styling and overall “image," the degree of central co¬ 
ordination from New York has increased. However, the opera¬ 
tions and functions under established corporate policies remain 
the responsibilities of the regions. 

As the result of more aggressive and selective recruiting 
and hiring practices, greatly expanded training programs and 
more intensive evaluation procedures, the management of the 
Company all down the line has never enjoyed greater depth. 

In a highly competitive era, when the quality of management 
—from the store level to the top management teams—can mean 
the difference between companies, Woolworth leads from 
strength as it continues to move forward in retailing dominance, 


Woolworth Merchandising Committee: Background, left to right, John E, 
Stromenger, Vice-President—Merchandising; John S. Roberts, Execu¬ 
tive Vice-President; W, Robert Harris, Vice-President — Sales Promotion, 
Foreground, left to right, Lloyd F. LaBarre, Superintendent of Buying; 
Edward H. Hunt, Director of Advertising, 
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The Big Store — Mass, and 
the Market Place 


The success of a store depends to a considerable extent on 
its location. Decisions as to the location and type of store are 
reached only after extensive study and consultation on the part 
of a number of departments, including real estate, research, 
construction, merchandising, advertising and personnel. 

The decision on a store site is the sum total of the appraisal 
by these departments of all aspects of a given market. They 
determine not only how many customers the store can be ex¬ 
pected to serve but what kind of customers they will be, how 
much they can be expected to spend, the merchandise they are 
likely to buy and their shopping habits. All of these elements 
go into deciding the type of store that will best serve the area. 
From every point of view the all-important determination of the 
location of a store is a team effort involving close cooperation 
between the Regional Office and Company headquarters. 

The gross payroll of an area, the extent of industrial employ¬ 
ment and the relationship between effective buying income and 
the existing retail facilities are additional elements involved in 
choosing a site and deciding what kind of store will be best 
suited for the area. Other factors include the population growth, 
transportation facilities, and retail advertising media. The ulti¬ 
mate objective is the choosing of a site that will assure not only 
satisfactory volume but dominance in a given retailing area. 

As with the site, nothing is left to chance in designing and 
building stores to appropriately fit the area. The size and type 
of store decided upon must not only provide maximum sales 
efficiency—the greatest possible volume per square foot—but 
it also must provide the ultimate in a modern shopping environ¬ 
ment. This is why the majority of Woolworth's new stores in 
1967 were located in enclosed, weatherized air-conditioned 
shopping malls. 

Where today's shoppers demand comfort, they also demand 
convenience. Woolworth met this need in 1967 by continuing 
the self-service concept in new stores, thereby increasing over¬ 
all efficiency. Similarly, the Company introduced innovations 
in fixtures, lighting and other facilities which contributed to 
better customer services and cost reductions. Altogether in 
1967 the Company opened 18 new Woolworth stores in the 
United States and Puerto Rico, enlarged another 12 and closed 
68, with a resulting increase in total sales area. As of Decem¬ 
ber 31, 1967 there were 2,021 Woolworth stores in operation 
in the United States and Puerto Rico. Plans for 1968 call for 
an accelerated rate of Woolworth store openings approximately 
double that of 1967. Enlargements in 1968 will also exceed 
those of 1967. 

The unusual depth of skills and experience represented, by 
its store planning and site development teams will continue to 
give Woolworth a significant competitive advantage in an era 
of physical expansion in the retailing field. 
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Goods — Quality, Diversity, Private Brands 

Woolworth stores have long held dominant positions on the 
“busiest block” downtown. Similarly Woolworth stores now hold 
dominant, sales-producing locations in hundreds of thriving 
new suburban shopping centers across the land. 

These "dominant” stores carry extensive lines of high- 
fashion apparel and shoes, perfumes and upgraded beauty care 
items, home furnishings, and small appliances. They also 
feature enlarged gift departments, bath shops, music shops 
and drapery departments. Selected stores also offer outstand¬ 
ing sporting goods departments and major appliances, such 
as refrigerators, washing machines, hi-fi and TV sets, as well 
as consumer charge and credit plans. Throughout 1967 con¬ 
tinued emphasis was placed on further upgrading of quality 
and styles of merchandise, as well as providing a much greater 
selection. 

New Woolworth stores opened in the United States and 
Puerto Rico in the past year averaged over 45,000 square feet 
of building area—approximately 80 percent of which is selling 
space. A decade ago—to illustrate the impressive physical 
growth and increased efficiency of the Company's stores—the 
average size of a new Woolworth store was 15,000 square feet, 
approximately 60 percent of which was sales-producing space. 

This growth in both total store area and selling space has 
enabled Woolworth to increase substantially its selection and 
assortment of merchandise. This one-stop shopping approach 
to merchandising is one of the many ways Woolworth is meet¬ 
ing the needs of today's consumer. 

Advertising and Promotion 

Accelerated effort is being made to publicize the excellent 
selection, quality and value of Woolworth and Woolco merchan¬ 
dise. Newspaper advertising has increased from 3,250,000 
lines run in 90 markets in 1957 to an estimated lineage of 
84,000,000 in nearly 1100 markets in 1967. In addition there 
has been an increasing use of TV and radio in selected markets. 

Through greater coordination, Woolworth advertising has 
been given a consistent overall “look” and a concentration on 
specific items throughout all market areas. Seasonal specials 
at Christmas, Easter and back-to-school time—supported by 
specially prepared advertising, promotional and point-of-sale 
material—have significantly increased sales during high- 
volume periods. 

Responding to the consumer’s desire for upgrading, Wool- 
worth has put a new emphasis on style, not only in the design 
of its stores and content of its advertising, but in the quality 
and appearance of its merchandise and in the attractiveness 
of its packaging. 

Progress in Private Brands 

Woolworth has also been on the move in private brand de¬ 
velopment, making impressive strides in their establishment 
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Fashion, Fads, “In” Places and the “Total Look” 



and expansion of sales. Among the Woolworth private label 
products are the "Happy Home" appliances featured in most 
Woolworth stores. They include toasters, mixers, irons, electric 
skillets, coffee makers, broilers, waffle irons, and hair dryers— 
all tested and approved, according to Woolworth standards of 
excellence, before they are offered to the customer. 

Woolworth private brands also include the "Primrose" misses’ 
and ladies’ hosiery line; “Primstyle” fashions, lingerie and ac¬ 
cessories; "Pata-Cake” infants' wear and accessories; “Topsail" 
boys’ and men’s wear; and “Audition" musical items. All of 
these lines further established the impact of their brand names 
with consumers in 1967. 

The expansion of Woolworth's own package design program 
has been especially important in the success of the Company's 
private brands. Combining attractiveness with durability, sales 
appeal and brand identification, the packaging has been an 
upgrading factor in its own right and a competitive plus in 
relation to other brands. 

“In" With the Teens 

Woolworth has been gaining an increasing share of America's 
burgeoning youth market. The Company has gained popularity 
in its merchandising for young people in such areas as casual 
apparel, cosmetics, fad jewelry and musical merchandise. 

With color, fashion and style ranking ahead of national 
brands in importance to the teen shopper, Woolworth’s up¬ 
graded private brands in such lines as lingerie, hosiery and 
footwear have proved particularly appealing to teen-agers. This 
teen-oriented merchandising combined with the convenience 
and informality of shopping have made Woolworth the "in" 
stores to shop across the country. For the past several years 
Woolworth has directed a special advertising campaign at the 
teen-age market. In 1968 this schedule will increase threefold. 
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People, Personality, and Persuasion—The Art and Science of Selling 


Woolworth as an entity is the sum of the imagination, in¬ 
telligence, energy, skill, and training of the people that make 
up the Company. People, in essence, make Woolworth go. 

Woolworth's continuing growth has required a corresponding 
expansion of its manpower Its operation of larger stores with 
more extensive lines of merchandising and its employment of 
more advanced business techniques require Woolworth person¬ 
nel to be more carefully selected and better trained than ever 
before. 

Executive personnel recruitment and training have been 
keyed to these stringent requirements. During 1967 Woolworth 
executive teams visited some 320 colleges throughout the 
United States and Canada to converse with and evaluate po¬ 
tential management trainees. This continuing college recruit¬ 
ment program is paying dividends; at the present time the 
majority of Woolworth's managerial assistants and trainees are 
college graduates or have had college training. The Company 
is also working effectively with the Distributive Education Pro¬ 
gram of the American Vocational Association. 

Managerial training at the store level is considered the crux 
of all executive training. Assistants and trainees being groomed 
as managers constitute the talent pool for all future regional 
and executive office decision-makers. Furthermore, as tomor¬ 
row's managers they will in turn tutor their successors, thereby 
assuring a lifeline of competent, dedicated executive personnel. 

Since sales personnel are the "front-line” representatives 
of the Company in dealing with the public, much stress is 


placed on the development of the qualities that make good 
sales people—attentiveness to the customer, alertness, judg¬ 
ment, and knowledge of the merchandise. 

The responsibility for this training rests with qualified store 
personnel supervisors. In addition, there is a substantial staff 
of traveling personnel supervisors, all of whom have had many 
years of experience in retailing. These traveling supervisors 
help train store personnel supervisors and assist in the selec¬ 
tion of service personnel for new stores. 

As a result of Woolworth's expansion and upgrading of its 
apparel and style merchandise, many dominant stores now 
include a fashion coordinator among their service personnel. 
Trainees for this position are graduates of fashion and design 
schools. 

Intensified, upgraded and expanded personnel policies have 
accomplished a number of operational efficiencies that have 
helped expedite Woolworth expansion. One of the most note¬ 
worthy of these is a substantial reduction in the rate of em¬ 
ployee departures. In addition to facilitating expansion, this 
reduction in personnel turnover has effected important opera¬ 
tional economies. 

The Woolworth Company is justifiably proud of every member 
of its employee family at home and abroad. Their dedication 
and imagination are the cornerstone upon which the Com¬ 
pany's growth must build. Management will continue to offer 
them every possible opportunity for self-improvement and ad¬ 
vancement through sound and progressive personnel policies. 
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Computers, Cost-Cutting and Efficiency 



Substantial gains were made during 1967, as in recent years, 
in reducing costs, increasing efficiency and improving customer 
services. New designs of store layouts were introduced pro¬ 
viding additional selling space as well as developing greater 
efficiencies in the handling and selling of merchandise. 

Aware of the great potential of computers in cutting costs 
in retailing operations, Woolworth executives, in association 
with the Director of Data Processing, have explored and 
evaluated the various additional ways this equipment can be 
utilized. Schedules for new procedures have been set up, with 
emphasis on further reducing the manual work load in mer¬ 
chandise-ordering and stock-control functions at store level* 

These additional data functions were made possible by a 
considerable up-dating of the Company's computer systems 
during 1967, resulting in a greatly increased data processing 
capacity. 

The Central Accounting Office, which handles general book¬ 
keeping, accounts payable, payroll records, and operating re¬ 
ports for all stores in the United States and Puerto Rico, 
installed a new I.B.M. System 360/ Model 40 computer in order 
to expand its functions further into the credit and merchan¬ 
dising areas, in addition, older computers in the New York, 
Chicago, and San Francisco Distribution Centers have been 
replaced with I.B.M. System 360/Model 30 computers, ena¬ 
bling these centers to handle large volume at less cost. 

Operating costs have been further reduced and service to 
stores improved through the installation at the New York and 
Chicago Distribution Centers of equipment that automatically 
reads store reorder tickets and converts the information to 
magnetic tape. The use of this equipment eliminates the need 
for preparing some 500,000 punched-cards per week and saves 
many hours in filling store orders. 

More than 10,000 items, most of them in the fast-selling, 
staple categories, are supplied to Woolworth stores from Com¬ 
pany distribution centers. Through the use of the computers— 
which provide current, accurate figures as to merchandise on 
hand, on order from suppliers and stores, and shipped to 
stores—more than 1,000,000 tickets, representing separate 
units of merchandise, are processed every week. 

Overall, the expanded use of computers promises increased 
sales and better customer services. It also anticipates cost 
savings as inventories are kept in better balance and reduced 
in size, manual record-keeping duties are decreased, and com¬ 
pany employees, including management, are able to devote 
more time to sales-producing activities. 

Section of Woolworth's Computer Center, 

Central Accounting Office, Milwaukee. 
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Food —Fine Fare tor Millions 


Wool worth’s luncheonettes and cafeterias serve more than a 
million customers a day. This fact makes the Company 
America's largest purveyor of food prepared and served on the 



premises. Over 80 percent of Woolworth stores serve food. As 
of December 31, 1967 there were in the United States and 
Canada 1,964 Woolworth food installations, including 25 
"Harvest House" cafeterias. 

Woolworth's food services, like all other Woolworth opera¬ 
tions, are continually in the process of being upgraded. 
Elaborate care is taken to provide pleasantly designed and 
comfortable luncheonettes. Wall-to-wall carpeting, soft lights 
and graceful furniture characterize the "Harvest House" cafe¬ 
terias. One calculated result of this upgrading is the tendency 
for more families to patronize Woolworth food installations. 

In this connection research reports indicate that the average 
American family now spends 1 out of 5 food dollars for "eating 
out." Further, the average amount spent by each family in 
eating and drinking places is increasing twice as fast as the 
expenditure for food to be eaten at home. Thus it may develop 
to Woolworth’s advantage that the family that "eats out" to¬ 
gether shops together. 

While Woolworth luncheonette menus are famed for their 
good food at reasonable prices, still more elaborate dishes are 
prepared and served at the "Harvest House" cafeterias. 

The success of the Woolworth food operations is based on 
quality, value and highly efficient operational methods. Menus 
are devised and tested in the Woolworth laboratory kitchens. 
Company trained field supervisors regularly visit Woolworth 
food installations throughout the country to make sure that 
the menus and recipes meet Woolworth standards. 

The food department holds clinics regularly in the various 
regions to train food operators and supervisors. To prepare on 
the premises the food it serves, the Company purchases staples 
from regional warehouses of national suppliers and buys perish¬ 
ables locally. 

The expanding and upgrading of Woolworth restaurants will 
continue to move ahead with an estimated scheduling of over 
30 Woolworth restaurants and 7 "Harvest House” cafeterias 
to be opened in 1968. 

Harvest House Cafeteria, Plymouth Meeting, Pennsylvania. 




Kinney — Shoes, Stores Within Stores 

The Kinney Shoe Corporation, acquired by Woolworth in 
1963, achieved its 24th consecutive annual sales record in 
1967, and profits were at an all-time high. During the year 
Kinney opened in the United States 82 new retail units and 
closed 15. Of the 82 new retail units, 43 were leased depart¬ 
ments, giving Kinney a total of 104 leased departments. 

New facilities added in 1967 to improve operating efficiency 
and keep pace with expanding sales included a totally elec¬ 
tronic, conveyorized, air-conditioned 165,000 square foot dis¬ 
tribution center at Mechanicsburg, Pennsylvania and a boys' 
shoe factory in Romney, West Virginia. Additional new facilities 
include a testing laboratory in Carlisle, Pennsylvania to im¬ 
prove quality standards and an electronic data processing 
center, also in Carlisle, designed to improve manufacturing 
efficiency in all plants and to accelerate accounting and mer¬ 
chandising record keeping. In 1968 Kinney will open a second 


and larger electronic data processing installation at its Camp 
Hill, Pennsylvania distribution center to automate the ordering 
processes of the company’s retail division. 

Kinney Shoes of Canada, Limited added 8 retail units in 
1967. It also added its second factory by acquiring the Maxine 
Footwear Company Inc. 

“Casual Circles," the boutiques featuring young women's 
active sportswear, introduced in 11 Kinney stores in 1966, 
more than tripled in number in 1967 and contributed substan¬ 
tially to sales gains for the year. 

Plans for the United States and Canada during 1968 call for 
approximately 75 new Kinney units including 30 leased depart¬ 
ments. This same projection estimates 15 closings, for an 
overall increase of 60 new retailing units, 

Kinney's continuing growth is assured through the energy 
and efficiency of its dedicated personnel. 
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Woolco Department Stores — 
New Fashion In Modern Retailing 



In 1967 Woolco Department Stores, dedicated to bringing 
the buying public “a new fashion in modern retailing/' con¬ 
tinued the impressive rate of growth they have shown since the 
first store was opened in 1962. The division opened 15 new 
large department stores in the United States and Canada in 
1967, raising the number of Woolco stores to 67, with an aggre¬ 
gate 7,692,324 square feet of floor space. 

Woolco Department Stores, some as large as 140,000 square 
feet, represent the latest in design and facilities. They carry a 
wide selection of department store merchandise ranging from 
refrigerators to diamonds and including family fashions, house¬ 
hold wares, color TV, wall-to-wall carpeting, sporting goods and 
cameras. Automotive centers, with service repair bays, sell 
accessories and tires, and each Woolco store has a Red Grill 
restaurant seating approximately 110 persons. 

Throughout the United States and Canada in 1967, sales 
results showed that today’s sophisticated shoppers are in¬ 
creasingly aware that the Woolco name stands for competitive 
prices, high-quality, national-brand merchandise, excellent 
service, and maximum shopping convenience and comfort. 

Woolco merchandise assortments were increased and im¬ 
proved in practically every department. Woolco fashionwear 
departments, for example, displayed all of the latest fashion- 
dictated colors and styles throughout the year. 

The Woolco Department Store concept includes a full de¬ 
partment store promotional advertising program and revolving 
and time-payment credit plans. Management teams are organ¬ 
ized and trained according to department store operating prin¬ 
ciples. It is the spirited cooperation of its employees that 
accounts for much of the dynamic growth of the Woolco De- 
partment Stores. 

Continuing to move ahead, the Woolco division plans to open 
more than 45 new Woolco Department Stores in the United 
States and Canada in 1968 and 1969. These new stores, some 
of which are already under construction and will begin opening 
in the spring of 1968, will expand Woolco Department Store 
operations by 5,200,000 square feet. Real estate negotiations 
for additional stores, scheduled for 1970 and 1971 openings, 
are already underway. 

Selected communities in the United States and Canada now 
have more than one Woolco Store, following the Woolco policy 
of achieving dominance through a multiple-store program in 
major market areas. All Woolco Department Stores are estab¬ 
lished with the objective of maintaining their dominance and 
growth over the entire term of the lease. 
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International - Woolworth and the World 



In 1967 Woolworth, which now operates in six countries on 
three continents, continued to improve its position as the lead¬ 
ing American retailer active in international markets. Plans 
for 1968 provide for the continuance of this growth trend 
through further upgrading of stores, merchandise and customer 
service. 

The dedication and competence of Woolworth's international 
personnel will continue to make a major contribution to the 
growth of all six foreign subsidiaries. 

England 

The Company’s British subsidiary, F. W. Woolworth and Co., 
Limited, England, opened 8 new stores, relocated 8 more, en¬ 
larged 14, and modernized 31. There are now 1,134 stores 
operating in the United Kingdom. 

The opening of the largest one-floor store outside metro¬ 
politan London—a 91,000 square foot Woolco Store at Oadby, 
Leicester—was generally regarded as an important stride for¬ 
ward in British retailing. This store will be followed by the 
opening in 1968 of Woolco Department Stores in Bournemouth 
and Thornaby. 

A new 500,000 square foot warehouse at Castleton, Lanca¬ 
shire, equipped with the most advanced merchandise handling 
devices, is now supplying Woolworth stores throughout the 
United Kingdom. Also located within this Castleton facility is 
the British subsidiary's modern, computerized central account¬ 
ing office. 

Woolworth private brands won added favor with the British 
buying public in 1967 with the colorfully packaged “Baby Doll” 
cosmetic line proving especially successful with teen-agers. 

The present plans of our British subsidiary for 1968 call for 
3 new stores, 11 relocations, and the enlargement of 22 addi¬ 
tional units. The program of enlargement and modernization 
will continue. 

Canada 

Six additional members were elected to the expanded Board 
of Directors of F. W. Woolworth Co., Limited, Canada, in 1967. 
They were Richard M. Ivey, a senior partner of the legal firm 
of Ivey and Dowler of London, Ontario; Harold W. Thomson, 
vice-chairman of the Canadian Imperial Bank of Commerce; 
Russell D. Campbell, former managing director of Woolworth's 
Canadian operations and a Woolworth director until his retire¬ 
ment in 1964; Herbert J. Cook, former managing director of the 
Canadian company and presently a member of the Woolworth 
parent company's Board of Directors; Harold J. McPhail, assist¬ 
ant managing director of the Canadian company; and Charles A. 
Cadieux, general manager of the Woolco Department Stores 
Division, Canada. 

England's first Woolco Department Store, Oadby, Leicester. 
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International-Woolworth and the World continued 



Five Woolco Department Stores were opened in Canada in 
1967 and 6 dominant stores were improved and 6 modernized. 
During 1968, 1 dominant Woolworth store and 7 Woolco De¬ 
partment Stores will be opened in Canada. Five stores will be 
improved and 6 will be modernized. 

Germany 

Our German subsidiary, F. W. Woolworth Co. G.m.b.H., marked 
its 40th anniversary in 1967 by opening 8 stores, and a cafe¬ 
teria, and enlarging 4 stores, bringing the year-end total to 
130 stores including 2 cafeterias. It expanded its range of 
men's, women’s, and children's clothing in the merchandise 
offered by its dominant stores. The new executive office build¬ 
ing in Frankfurt, begun in 1967, is scheduled to be completed 
by the spring of 1969. Necessitated by the expansion of the 
German company, it will permit further improvement in the 
efficiency of the overall operation. 

The German company's plans for 1968 call for 7 new stores, 
the enlarging of 3 more and the modernizing of another 5. 

Spain 

Last December Woolworth crossed another retailing frontier 
when its Spanish subsidiary, Woolworth Espanola, S. A., opened 
its first store in Spain, in the Vallehermoso section of Madrid. 
Two more stores are scheduled to be opened in Spain with addi¬ 
tional units already in the planning stages. The stores will be 
staffed mainly by Spanish nationals and will handle Spanish 
merchandise almost entirely. The first of these new stores 
planned for construction will also include executive office space 
for the Spanish company within the building area. 

Japan 

F. W. Woolworth (Japan) Ltd., the export-import company 
that began operations in Tokyo in 1966, made further progress 
in 1967, exporting goods to the United States as well as sup¬ 
plying goods manufactured in the United States to selected 
Japanese department stores. The year 1968 calls for a con¬ 
tinuance of the same type of operation on an expanded basis. 

Mexico 

F. W. Woolworth Co., S. A. de C. V. opened its 12th store in 
1967 as sales reflected the steady improvement of the Mexican 
economy. Sales for 1968 promise even further increases with 
the holding of the 1968 Summer Olympic Games in Mexico 
City and the completion of the first line of a projected three- 
line subway system. All but a fraction of the merchandise sold 
in Woolworth stores in Mexico is made in Mexico. 

1. Frederick L. Chaplin, Chairman, England. 2. Alan B. Munro, Vice- 
President and Managing Director, Canada. 3. Bruno Weiss, Managing 
Director, Germany. 4. Thomas H. Gato, President, Spain. 5. Lee S. 
Ransopher, Vice-President and Managing Director, Mexico. 6. Kunio 
lzumi, President, Japan. 
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Capital Expenditures ■ Depreciation and Amortization 


The results of the operations of F. W. Woolworth Co. and 
its consolidated subsidiaries for the year ended December 31, 
1967 and its equity in the results of operations for the year 
of the unconsolidated British subsidiary are set forth in this 
report Summary financial data on foreign subsidiaries is pre¬ 
sented on page 28. 

Sales 

Sales of the consolidated companies for 1967 amounted to 
$1,668,839,775, an all-time high, and an increase of $95,369,- 
359 or 6.06% over 1966. Consolidated sales of $277,337,201 
for the month of December also set a record high, exceeding 
December sales of last year by $9,552,971 or 3,57%. On De¬ 
cember 31, 1967, the Company and its consolidated subsidi¬ 
aries had 3,168 stores and 126 Kinney leased departments in 
operation. 

Net Income 

Net income for the year amounted to $66,138,032, equal to 
$2.29 per share, compared with $67,700,573 or $2.34 per share 
for the year 1966. 

F. W. Woolworth and Co., 

Limited, England 

The British company's income before taxes was $100,199,- 
212 in 1967, compared with $108,329,662 last year. The re¬ 
ported net income in 1967 was $57,446,874, compared with 
$64,309,809 in 1966. Government taxes on income in 1967 
were $46,502,391, compared with $47,959,425 for the year 


1966. The Company’s equity in the operating income of the 
British company in 1967 amounted to $26,996,002, compared 
with $30,154,214 for 1966. 

The Company's equity in the operating income of the British 
company reflects the effect of the devaluation of the English 
pound sterling by the British Government on November 18, 

1967, from U.S. $2.80 to U.S. $2.40. In addition, devaluation 
necessitated a charge to net income of $1,543,138 or 5^ per 
share, to reflect translation of net assets other than fixed assets 
of the British company as of November 18, 1967 at the new 
$2,40 rate. 

The Company’s investment in this unconsolidated subsidiary 
is carried at $173,914,831, determined under the equity 
method of accounting as described in Note A to Financial 
Statements. 

Dividends 

Dividends have been paid without interruption for the past 
56 years, a record which began in 1912 when the Company 
became a public corporation. During this time, dividends of 
over one billion dollars have been disbursed to shareholders. 
Dividend payments for the year amounted to $28,957,981. At 
the end of 1967, 120,546 shareholders owned 28,948,270 
shares of common stock. 

Taxes 

The provision for federal and foreign government taxes on 
consolidated companies' income, including deferred income 
taxes, amounted to $33,140,000. Other 1967 taxes paid or ac- 
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Store Record 


Woolworth 

United States 

and 

In Operation 
Dec. 31, 
1966 

Opened 

1967 

Closed 

1967 

In Operation 
Dec. 31, 
1967 

Puerto Rico 

. 2071 

18 

68 

2021 

Canada * - 

271 

— 

2 

269 

Germany . . 

121 

9 

— 

130 

Mexico . . 

11 

1 

— 

12 

Spain . 

— 

1 

— 

1 

Total . 

. 2474 

29 

70 

2433 


Woolco 




United States 

35 

10 

- 45 

Canada 

17 

5 

— 22 

Total . . 

52 

15 

— 67 


Kinney 

United States: 

Stores ■ . 

Leased Depts 

Canada: 

Stores . , 

Leased Depts 
Total . . 

Consolidated 
Companies 

Total . . 3245 134 85 3294 

Woolworth 

England . . . 1126 8 — 1134 

Grand Total 4371 142 85 4428 


crued were local real estate and personal property taxes of 
$16,272,203, social security and unemployment taxes of $14,- 
327,162 and various miscellaneous taxes of $11,386,871. 

Taxes paid by the Company's unconsolidated subsidiary, 
F. W. Woolworth and Co., Limited, England, are not included 
in the above. 

Financial Condition 

A summary of changes in working capital is shown on page 
29. Your Company continues to be in a strong financial condi¬ 
tion with current assets at December 31, 1967 of $422,278,- 
398 and current liabilities of $142,067,122. 

Expenditures for property additions for the year 1967 
amounted to $56,446,352, compared with $54,953,710 in 
1966. Net property additions amounted to $54,719,523, an in¬ 
crease of $1,662,786 over 1966, after giving effect to sales and 
retirements of fixed assets. 

Merchandise inventories at year end amounted to $293,251,- 
568, an increase of $6,137,788 over the preceding year. Stock 
levels at December 31, 1967 are considered satisfactory. 

The historical record of the Company and its subsidiaries 
for the past six years appears on page 31. 


638 

39 

14 

663 

62 

43 

1 

104 


2 

3 

— 

5 

17 

5 

— 

22 


719 90 15 794 
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F. W. Woolworth Co. and Consolidated Subsidiaries 


Consolidated Statement of Income and Retained Earnings 

For the Years Ended December 31, 1967 and 1966 


Revenues: 

Sales, including sales from leased departments 
Other income (Note B). 


Cost and expenses: 

Cost of sales. 

Selling, general and administrative expenses 
Depreciation and amortization (Note D) , . 

Interest . 

Provision for income taxes (Note D) . . . 


Income of consolidated companies. 

Equity in income of F. W. Woolworth and Co., Limited, England before 
provision for devaluation shown below (Note A) (Net dividends 
received in 1967, $23,705,517; $17,971,362 in 1966). 

Provision for devaluation of English pound sterling (Note A) , . . 

Net income. 

Retained earnings at beginning of year.! 

To restore treasury stock to cost basis. 

Dividends paid—$1,00 per common share. 

Retained earnings at end of year. 

Net income per common share. 


1967 

1966 

$1,668,839,775 

$1,573,470,416 

6,136,358 

4,911,201 

1,674,976,133 

1,578,381,617 


1,1 16,990,234 

1,049,840,455 

438,627,462 

418,443,087 

37,137,944 

35,050,625 

8,395,325 

8,771,091 

33,140,000 

28,730,000 

1,634,290,965 

1,540,835,258 

40,685,168 

37,546,359 

26,996,002 

30,154,214 

(1,543,138) 


66,138,032 

67,700,573 

567,987,544 

528,380,130 


901,634 

634,125,576 

596,982,337 

28,957,981 

28,994,793 

$ 605,167,595 

$ 567,987,544 

$2.29 

$2.34 
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F. W. Woolworth Co. and Consolidated Subsidiaries 


Consolidated Balance Sheet 

December 31, 1967 and 1966 


Assets 

1967 

1966 

Current Assets: 



Cash. 

$ 77,542,504 

$ 59,101,967 

Receivables, less allowance for doubtful accounts of $1,601,687 in 
1967; $1,117,275 in 1966 . 

44,663,870 

35,440,237 

Merchandise inventories (Note C). 

293,251,568 

287,113,780 

Operating supplies and prepaid expenses. 

6,820,456 

6,691,553 


422,278,398 

388,347,537 

Investments: 



F. W, Woolworth and Co,, Limited, England (Note A). 

173,914,831 

172,167,876 

Mortgages, notes receivable and other securities. 

1,295,787 

1,222,255 


175,210,618 

173,390,131 

Properties, at cost: 



Land and buildings. 

170,327,798 

157,578,885 

Furniture, fixtures and equipment. 

283,627,153 

271,394,499 


453,954,951 

428,973,384 

Accumulated depreciation (Note D). 

146,096,368 

140,256,418 


307,858,583 

288,716,966 

Buildings on leased ground, less amortization. 

27,495,723 

27,847,127 

Alterations to leased and owned buildings, less amortization . . . 

84,793,592 

86,002,226 


420,147,898 

402,566,319 

Intangible Assets, arising in connection with acquisition 

of a subsidiary company. 

11,062,737 

11,062,737 

Deferred Charges. 

618,670 

766,741 


$1,029,318,321 

$ 976,133,465 
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Liabilities and Shareholders' Equity 

1967 

1966 

Current Liabilities: 



Accounts payable. 

$ 38,728,733 

$ 39,164,360 

Accrued salaries, wages and other liabilities. 

81,168,345 

79,187,255 

Long-term debt payable within one year. 

8,472,124 

6,039,062 

Income taxes. 

13,697,920 

9,778,780 


142,067,122 

134,169,457 

Long-term Debt, payable after one year (Note E). 

146,223,300 

143,877,405 

Deferred Income Taxes {Note D). 

36,225,693 

31,808,256 

Reserves: 



Self-insurance to cover fire and flood losses on contents of stores 
in the U. S. 

4,263,139 

4,490,969 

U, S. employees' sick benefits. 

300,000 

300,000 

German company employees' pensions (Note F). 

4,314,967 

3,933,007 


8,878,106 

8,723,976 

Shareholders’ Equity: 



Preferred stock—par value $1 per share; 2,000,000 shares 
authorized, none issued (Note H) 



Common stock—par value $3V3 per share; 60,000,000 shares 

authorized, 29,250,000 shares issued. 

97,500,000 

97,500,000 

Additional paid-in capital (Note G). 

243,683 


Retained earnings. 

605,167,595 

567,987,544 


702,911,278 

665,487,544 

Treasury stock, at cost, 1967, 301,730 common shares; 

1966, 355,982 common shares. 

6,987,178 

7,933,173 


695,924,100 

657,554,371 

$1,029,318,321 

$ 976,133,465 
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F. W. Woolworth Co, and Consolidated Subsidiaries 


Summary of Foreign Subsidiaries 


At December 31,1967: 

Current assets. 

Properties, net. 

Total assets . 

Current liabilities. 

Other liabilities and reserves. 

Total liabilities. 

Net assets. 

Company's equity in net assets. 

Company's investments, at cost. 

Excess of equity over cost (included in 
consolidated retained earnings). . . . 

For the year ended December 31,1967: 

Income for the year before charges shown below. 

Depreciation and amortization. 

Taxes on income. 

Provision for devaluation (Note A). 

Net income for the year. 

Company’s equity in income before provision for devaluation . 

Provision for devaluation (Note A). 

Company's share of dividends paid. 

Company's equity in undistributed earnings for the year . . 


Consolidated 
(Note 1) 

Unconsolidated 
(Note 2) 

Combined 
(Note 3) 

(In thousands of dollars) 

$ 84,900 

$139,526 

$224,426 

128,869 

307,746 

436,615 

213,769 

447,272 

661,041 

25,862 

70,810 

96,672 

35,958 

44,120 

80,078 

61,820 

114,930 

176,750 

$151,949 

$332,342 

$484,291 

$151,949 

$173,915 

$325,864 

37,670 

63 

37,733 

$114,279 

$173,852 

$288,131 


$ 37,415 

$109,203 

$146,618 

6,832 

8,037 

14,869 

14,317 

46,503 

60,820 


2,928 

2,928 

21,149 

57,468 

78,617 

$ 16,266 

$ 51,735 

$ 68,001 

$ 16,266 

$ 26,996 

$ 43,262 


(1,543) 

(1,543) 

(8,949) 

(23,706) 

(32,655) 

$ 7,317 

$ 1,747 

$ 9,064 


NOTE 1: Includes the financial statements of all foreign consolidated subsidiaries, the principal ones being located in Canada and 
Germany. 

NOTE 2: The amounts of properties and related depreciation and amortization of the 52.7% owned unconsolidated subsidiary, F. W, 
Woolworth and Co., Limited, England, shown above exclude the effect of the appraisal write-up referred to in Note A. 

NOTE 3: The net assets and net income shown above have been reduced by provision for foreign withholding taxes applicable to divi¬ 
dends received or expected to be received from 1967 earnings. No United States income taxes were payable on dividends received 
from foreign subsidiaries in 1967 because of allowable foreign tax credits; such taxes, if any, on future dividends would be reduced 
by the applicable foreign tax credit. 
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F. W. Woolworth Co. and Consolidated Subsidiaries 


Consolidated Statement oS Source and Disposition of Working Capital 


Source of working capital: 

Net income for the year. 

Less—Equity in undistributed earnings of British company for the year {Note A). 

Depreciation and amortization (Note D).. 

Provision for deferred income taxes (Note D). 

Sale of common shares from treasury (Note G}. 

Increase in long-term debt. 

Other . 


Disposition of working capital: 

Dividends paid. 

Property additions, net of disposals . 
Purchase of common shares for treasury 
Reduction in long-term debt .... 


Increase in working capital . . . 

Working capital at beginning of year 
Working capital at end of year. , 


Year ended December 31, 
1967 1966 


$ 66,138,032 

$ 67,700,573 

(1,747,347) 

(12,182,852) 

37,137,944 

35,050,625 

4,417,437 

3,101,820 
2,345,895 

4,606,109 

229,061 

487,089 

111,622,842 

95,661,544 

28,957,981 

28,994,793 

54,719,523 

53,056,737 

1,912,142 

5,384,459 

4,861,318 

85,589,646 

92,297,307 

26,033,196 

3,364,237 

254,178,080 

250,813,843 

$280,211,276 

$254,178,080 


Totes to Financial Statements 


OTE A—Principles of Consolidation and 
Translation of Foreign Currencies 

The consolidated financial statements include 
e accounts of the Company and all subsidiaries 
;cept F, W. Woolworth and Co., Limited, England, 
which the Company owns 52.7% of the out- 
anding ordinary shares. This investment is car- 
sd in the consolidated financial statements at 
e Company's equity in the British company’s 
it assets and the Company's equity in the earn- 
gs of the British company for the year has been 
eluded in consolidated income; to conform 
ith American accounting practice such equity 
nounts have been computed on a basis which 
icludes the effect of a 1963 appraisal write-up 
the British company’s freehold and leasehold 
operties, a practice which though acceptable 
r the accounts in England has not gained gen- 
al acceptance in this country. 

A summary of the financial position and net 
come of the Company’s foreign subsidiaries and 
5 equity in their net assets and net income is 
esented on page 28. 

In consolidation, foreign currency accounts 
we been translated at rates which closely ap¬ 


proximate the free rates of exchange at Decem¬ 
ber 31, 1967, except that properties in Germany 
and Mexico have been translated at historical 
rates and properties in Canada acquired prior to 
May 1962 and related long-term debt have been 
translated dollar for dollar. 

On November 18, 1967 the British Government 
devalued the English pound sterling, thereby re¬ 
ducing the official rate of exchange from U.S. 
$2.80 to U.S. $2,40. Heretofore, the Company's 
equity in the Britsh company's net assets and 
earnings has been included in the consolidated 
financial statements translated at $2.80 to £1. 
At December 31, 1967, the British company’s 
properties continue to be translated at the histori¬ 
cal rate of $2.80 but its other net assets have 
now been translated at the new rate of $2,40. Ap¬ 
plication of this basis of translation to the Com¬ 
pany’s equity in net assets of the British company 
at November 18, 1967 results in a provision of 
$1,543,138, as shown in the consolidated state¬ 
ment of income and retained earnings. 

NOTE B—Other Income 

Other income includes $1,079,828 awarded in 
settlement of the Company's long outstanding 


claim for property losses, primarily in Germany, 
suffered prior to and during World War II. This 
amount is not subject to federal income taxes. 

NOTE C—Inventories 

All inventories are stated at the lower of cost 
or market; the cost of merchandise in stores and 
shoe warehouses is calculated by the retail 
method of inventory. 

NOTE D—Depreciation and Income Taxes 

For income tax purposes depreciation is cal¬ 
culated by the parent Company and Canadian sub¬ 
sidiary using accelerated methods and the parent 
Company uses the United States Treasury guide¬ 
line lives for furniture, fixtures and equipment; 
for financial accounting purposes all depreciation 
and amortization is calculated using other rates 
and the straight-line method. As a result, the 
amount of depreciation to be claimed on income 
tax returns exceeds the amount charged to in¬ 
come, and taxes payable for 1967 have been re¬ 
duced $4,417,437; 1966, $4,606,109. This does 
not affect reported net income because the pro- 
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vision for income taxes includes an amount 
equivalent to the income taxes deferred. 

The investment tax credit for the year amounted 
to $993,000; 1966, $1,595,127, and has been in¬ 
cluded in net income as a reduction of the provi¬ 
sion for income taxes. 

The Company's federal income tax returns for 
years 1955 through 1965 together with related 
claims for refund have been, or are being, exam¬ 
ined by the Internal Revenue Service. Substantial 
adjustments have been proposed relating prin¬ 
cipally to timing of deductions for contributions 
to the Company's pension trust and to the com¬ 
putation of allowable foreign tax credits. The 
Company is vigorously contesting these proposed 
adjustments and, in the opinion of counsel, its 
position is meritorious. If the maximum proposed 
deficiencies were ultimately assessed, a signifi¬ 
cant portion of such assessed amount would 
represent prepaid taxes chargeable to future op¬ 
erations. However, management believes that 
settlement of prior years' net tax liabilities should 
be substantially less than proposed and that such 
deficiencies should have no material adverse ef¬ 
fect on the consolidated financial position. 

NOTE E—Long-term Debt 

Long-term debt payable after one year, mainly 
by the parent Company, is summarized below: 

4.5% serial notes payable 

1969-1974 .$25,000,000 

3.5% notes payable 

1969-1973 . . 16,625,000 

3.1% notes payable 

1969-1975 22,000,000 


3,0% to 6,0% mortgage and note 
obligations on real estate, pay¬ 
able 1969-2001 27,756,285 

Other 1,972,477 

Total . $146,223,300 

Payments due on long-term debt during each 
of the next five years are: 1968, $8,472,124 (in¬ 
cluded in current liabilities); 1969, $8,949,514; 
1970, $8,168,468; 1971, $7,659,423; and 1972, 
$16,972,129. 

NOTE F—Retirement Plans 

The parent Company and its domestic and 
Canadian subsidiaries have funded noncontribu¬ 
tory retirement plans which provide benefits for 
qualified employees based on earnings and length 
of service. Certain other employees of the do¬ 
mestic subsidiary are provided benefits under a 
contributory plan. Provisions for earned benefits 
are made by payments to insurance companies 
under annuity contracts and by contributions to 
trust funds. The principal subsidiary in Germany 
has noncontributory unfunded pension plans for 
its officers and employees under which retirement 
benefits are provided by annual provisions to book 
reserves based upon contracts with the personnel 
or percentages of their annual earnings; the re¬ 
serves are adjusted periodically on the basis of 
actuarial computations. 

The total cost of all retirement plans for the 
year including amortization of prior service costs, 
generally over ten to thirty year periods, amounted 
to $7,601,023; 1966, $6,731,475. At December 
31, 1967, the actuarially computed value of vested 
benefits for major plans is more than covered by 
the assets of the respective retirement plans or 
the balance sheet pension accrual. 


5.0% notes and bonds 
payable 1969-1991 

5.75% bonds payable 
1969-1990 ... . 

6.0% bank loan 
payable 1972 . . . 


NOTE G—Stock Option and Employees’ Stock 
39,622,965 Purchase Plans 

In 1966 the shareholders approved qualified 
3 573 stock option and employees' stock purchase plans 

’ ' for eligible officers and employees of the Company 

and certain of its subsidiaries, 

9,250,000 Under the stock option plan, options for 700,000 


shares of common stock may be granted at a price 
representing 100% of the market price at the 
date of grant. No portion of the options may be 
exercised during the first year of grant and there 
after options are exercisable at the rate of 25% 
annually on a cumulative basis. Unexercised op 
tions expire five years from the date of grant. 

Options for 487,250 shares of common stock 
were outstanding at December 31, 1967, all of 
which were granted in 1966 at a price of $27.75 
per share. During 1967 options for 550 shares 
were exercised and options for 33,800 shares were 
cancelled. 

Under the employees' stock purchase plan eli¬ 
gible employees may contribute up to 10% of 
their salary through payroll deductions to a stock 
purchase fund from which they will be entitled to 
purchase common stock of the Company on a 
specified annual date at 85% of the market price 
of the stock on such date to a cumulative aggre¬ 
gate amount of 500,000 shares. On July 28, 1967, 
127,702 treasury shares of common stock were 
issued to employees pursuant to the plan. Pro¬ 
ceeds from the sale of treasury shares issued 
under the plan over the cost of such shares were 
credited to additional paid-in capital. 

NOTE H—Preferred Stock 

In May 1967 the shareholders approved the 
creation of 2,000,000 shares of preferred stock 
of $1 par value each issuable in series at the 
discretion of the Board of Directors. 

NOTE I—Long-term Leases 

Minimum annual rentals under more than 3,500 
property leases in effect at December 31, 1967 
amounted to $78,342,244, which is summarized 
according to lease expiration periods: 1968-1972, 
$11,661,327; 1973-1977, $18,470,477; 1978- 

1987, $37,784,727; 1988-1997, $8,099,395; and 
subsequently $2,326,318. Total rent charged to 
expense for the year including rentals based on a 
percentage of sales but excluding payments of 
real estate taxes, insurance and other expenses 
required under some leases amounted to $81,- 
307,814; 1966, $75,328,926. 


Opinion of Independent Accountants 

To the Board of Directors 
and Shareholders of 
F. W. Woo I worth Co. 

In our opinion, based on our examination and on the reports mentioned below of other independent 
accountants, the accompanying consolidated balance sheet, the related statement of consolidated income and 
retained earnings and the consolidated statement of source and disposition of working capital present fairly 
the financial position of F. W. Woolworth Co. and its consolidated subsidiaries at December 31, 1967, the results 
of their operations and the supplementary information on working capital for the year, in conformity with 
generally accepted accounting principles applied on a basis consistent with that of the preceding year. Our 
examination of these statements was made in accordance with generally accepted auditing standards and 
accordingly included such tests of the accounting records and such other auditing procedures as we con¬ 
sidered necessary in the circumstances. We did not examine the consolidated financial statements of the 
subsidiaries of F. W. Woolworth Co. located in Canada, Germany and England, which statements were examined 
by other independent accountants whose reports thereon have been furnished to us. 

PRICE WATERHOUSE & CO. 

60 Broad Street 
New York, N. Y. 10004 
February 14, 1968 
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F. W. Woolworth Co. and Consolidated Subsidiaries 


Six *Year Summary 



1967 

1966 

1965 

1964 

1963 

1962 

Number of stores . . . 

3,168 

3,166 

3,160 

3,129 

3,108 

2,529 

Number of Kinney 
leased departments . 

126 

79 

30 

3 



Sales. 

$1,668,839,775 

$1,573,470,416 

$1,443,322,466 $1,338,365,954 

$1,183,001,523 

$1,110,426,876 

Depreciation and 

amortization .... 

37,137,944 

35,050,625 

33,683,678 

32,002,091 

30,045,040 

28,870,220 

Taxes on income including 
taxes deferred . . 

33,140,000 

28,730,000 

28,060,000 

25,270,000 

21,883,272 

22,126,422 

Equity in income of 

F. W. Woolworth and Co., 
Limited, England (1) 

26,996,002 

30,154,214 

35,019,801 

24,524,640 

25,331,260 

24,374,529 

Net income {2) .... 

66,138,032 

67,700,573 

70,050,121 

57,793,490 

51,005,149 

48,479,311 

Per common share . 

2.29 

2.34 

2.41 

1.99 

1.75 

1.67 

Working capital .... 

280,21 1,276 

254,178,080 

250,813,843 

235,514,380 

225,858,330 

192,574,399 

Properties—net .... 

420,147,898 

402,566,319 

384,560,207 

376,685,653 

372,745,936 

354,874,507 

Long-term debt .... 

146,223,300 

143,877,405 

148,738,723 

154,268,886 

168,755,160 

128,991,292 

Shareholders’equity (2) 

695,924,100 

657,554,371 

624,233,050 

583,293,747 

553,640,714 

529,078,013 

Per common share . 

24.04 

22.69 

21.44 

20.04 

19.02 

18.17 

Dividends. 

28,957,981 

28,994,793 

29,110,818 

28,140,457 

26,442,448 

24,259,503 

Per common share 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

.97 

.91 

.83 


Per common share amounts reflect the 3-for-l stock split effected in May 1964. 

(1) Does not include provision for devaluation in 1967 of English pound sterling of $1,543,138. 

(2) As of January 1, 1962 retained earnings was charged $4,089,531 to provide for state and 
local taxes on a full accrual basis for book and tax purposes and $1,724,123 for exchange 
loss on net current assets at January 1, 1962 resulting from Canadian devaluation. 
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Wooiworth's private brands r offering guaranteed 
quality at reasonable prices, have made satisfied 
customers of millions of consumers. 


F. W. Wool worth Co. 


Executive and Principal Office; Woolworth Building, New York, N. Y, 10007 


Directors 

ROBERT C. KIRKWOOD 
Chairman 

CLIFFORD O. ANDERSON 
EUGENE R. BLACK 
LESTER A. BURCHAM 
FREDERICK L. CHAPLIN 
HERBERT J. COOK 
LESTER F. DAVIS 
HARRY B. FOGERSON 
W. ROBERT HARRIS 
HAROLD H. HELM 
SAMUEL H. HUBER 
SEYMOUR H. KNOX 
FRED M. KIRBY 
SEYMOUR H. KNOX III 
JAMES T. LEFTWICH 
ALAN B. MUNRO 
FREMONT C. PECK 
JAMES E. PIERCE 
JOHN S. ROBERTS 
JOHN E. STROMENGER 
KEITH L. SUMNER 
JAMES R. WEBB 
HENRY R. WILSON 
ROBERT W. YOUNG 

Honorary Director 
ALFRED L, CORNWELL 

Officers 

ROBERT C. KIRKWOOD 
Chairman of the Board 
Chief Executive Officer 

LESTER A. BURCHAM 
President 

JOHN S. ROBERTS 
Executive Vice-President 

JOHN E. STROMENGER 
Vice-President — Merchandising 

ROBERT W. YOUNG 
Vice-President— Personnel 

HARRY B. FOGERSON 
Vice-President— Real Estate 

HAROLD W. BODE 
Vice-President — 

Restaurant Operations 

HENRY R. WILSON 
Vice-President — International 


Policy and 
Finance Committee 

ROBERT C. KIRKWOOD 
Chairman 

LESTER A. BURCHAM 
EUGENE R. BLACK 
HERBERT J. COOK 
HAROLD H. HELM 
SAMUEL H. HUBER 
SEYMOUR H, KNOX 
FRED M. KIRBY 
SEYMOUR H. KNOX III 
JAMES T. LEFTWICH 
FREMONT C. PECK 


Executive Committee 

ROBERT C. KIRKWOOD 
Chairman 

LESTER A. BURCHAM 
JOHN S. ROBERTS 
LESTER F. DAVIS 
HARRY B. FOGERSON 
W. ROBERT HARRIS 
JAMES E. PIERCE 
JOHN E. STROMENGER 
KEITH L. SUMNER 
JAMES R. WEBB 
HENRY R. WILSON 
ROBERT W. YOUNG 


KEITH L, SUMNER 
Vice-President — Expense 

JAMES R. WEBB 
Vice-President and Treasurer 

W. ROBERT HARRIS 
Vice-President— Sales Promotion 

HUBERT P. SMITH 
Vice-President — Public Relations 

JAMES E. PIERCE 
Vice-President — Construction 

CARYL T, HALLDORSON 
Secretary and Assistant Treasurer 

ROBERT G. ZIMMERMANN 
Comptroller and Assistant Treasurer 

ROBERT C. HELLER 
Assistant Secretary and 
Assistant Treasurer 

CLAYTON H. VAN BUREN 
Assistant Secretary and 
Assistant Treasurer 

GEORGE W. RAMSEY 
Assistant Treasurer 

OLAF H. HAGE 
Assistant Secretary 


Regional Vice-Presidents 


JOHN W. LYNN 
Northeastern Region 
HARRY E. MOEDINGER 
Mid-Atlantic Region 
C, MILBURN PURDY 
Southeastern Region 
HARRY E, DAVIDSON 
East Central Region 


GEORGE W. NELSON 
North Central Region 
C. WALTON BACKHAUS 
Midwestern Region 
ELWOOD D. SANDERS 
South Central Region 
DAVID E. CHENAULT 
Pacific Region 


Woolco Department Stores Division 

LESTER F. DAVIS, Vice-President and General Manager 


Consolidated Subsidiaries 

F. W. WOOLWORTH CO., LIMITED, CANADA 

ALAN B. MUNRO, Vice-President and Managing Director 

F. W. WOOLWORTH CO., G.m.b.H., GERMANY 
BRUNO WEISS, Managing Director 

F. W. WOOLWORTH CO., S,A. de C.V., MEXICO 

LEE S, RANSOPHER, Vice-President and Managing Director 

KINNEY SHOE CORPORATION, NEW YORK, N. Y. 

CLIFFORD 0. ANDERSON, President 

F. W. WOOLWORTH (JAPAN) LTD. 

KUNIO IZUMI, President 

FREDERICK J. MICHIE, Executive Vice-President and 
Managing Director 

WOOLWORTH ESPANOLA, S.A. 

THOMAS H. GATO, President 


Transfer Agents: 

First National City Bank 

399 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 10022 

The Northern Trust Company 

50 So. La Salle Street, Chicago, III. 60690 

Registrars: 

Irving Trust Company 

One Wall Street, New York, N.Y. 10015 

Continental Illinois National Bank 

and Trust Company of Chicago 

231 So. La Salle Street, Chicago, III. 60690 


The Shareholders Meeting The next annual meeting 
of the shareholders will be held on Wednesday, May 15, 
1968. A formal notice of the meeting, together with a 
proxy statement and form of proxy, will be mailed to 
each shareholder on or about April 5, 1968, at which 
time proxies will be requested by the Management. 
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